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HARVARD DRAWS THE COLOR LINE 


Considerable space was given by the press on January 10 and the days 
following to a statement of policy made by President Lowell of Harvard Univer- 
sity in a letter to Mr, Roscoe Conkling Bruce, an honor graduate of Harvard, 
stating that Mr. Bruce's son, who is now at Phillips Exeter Academy, would not 
be admitted to the freshman dormitory (where residence is compulsory for fresh- 
men) because, says the President, "We have felt, from the beginning the 
necessity of not including colored men. .... We have not thought it possible 

+o compel men of different races to reside together." Mr. Bruce’s reply has 
called forth some very favorable comments from the press. He says: "I have 
lived and labored in the South so long since my graduation from Harvard College 
over twenty years ago that, despite the newspapers, I had fondly cherished the 
illusion that, step by step with the unquestionable growth of liberal sentiment 
in the Southern States as a whole, New England was enriching rather than im- 
poverishing her heritage. The policy of compulsory residence in the Freshman 
Halls is costly indeed if it is the thing that constrains Harvard to enter 
Open-eyed and brusque upon a policy of racial discrimination. It ill becomes 

@ great mother of culture avoidably to accentuate the consciousness of racial 
differences among Americans — that seedbed of so many strifes and griefs. Not 
race, but culture, I had supposed is the basis of sound nationality. .... 

"To me whose personal indebtedness to Harvard is immeasurable, the 
university is neither a mere mechanism of instruction nor a social club, but a 
center of enlightenment and idealism and service rendered holy by aspiring 
centuries, 

"Few words in the English language, I submit, are susceptible of more 
poignant abuse than two you have seen fit to employ. The first is ‘race’; the 
second, ‘necessity’. As the one is often nothing more than a term of social 
convenience, so the other is quite often a means to buttress prejudice." 


Mr. Bruce adds that he applied to the University for admission for his 
son "in good faith and not for controversial purposes." The press reports 
that a petition signed by more than 100 Harvard graduates protesting against 
such & policy when last year two other Negro students were said to have been 
excluded had been submitted to the President sometime ago and that there had 
been considerable discussion of the question. The reaction of a large section 
of public opinion may be gained from comments in the press. The New York 
WORLD declared that the present Harvard administration has sacrificed the 
truest spiritual tradition of the University. Of a similar trend is the com- 
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ment of the New York EVENING POST which calls President Lowell inconsistent: 
"If it is not thought possible to compel men of different races to reside to- 
gether, what about other races than the Negro? Is it thought possible to 
compel Jews and Gentiles - or even all Gentiles —- to live together? The actual 
outcome of a literal application of his words would be to limit the freshman 
dormitories to members of a single race, .. . A significant fact in this 
policy of exclusion is that the objection to the Negro does not come particu- 
larly from Southern students, Only eighteen of the 883 freshmen of last year 
were from the South, Southern students go to Harvard knowing the traditional 
New England feeling towards the Negro, If they continue to go it is because, 
temporarily at least, they are willing to accept the principle of toleration, 
The objection that weighs with the Harvard authorities is the objection that 
comes from narrow-minded Northerners." 


Representative Hamilton Fish, of New York, who is a war veteran and a 
graduate of Harvard, has made public a letter to President Lowell which in- 
cludes the following statements: "The policy promulgated by you excluding 

from the freshman dormitories of Harvard all colored undergraduates contra- 
venes, in my opinion, the traditions and ideals which have done so much to de- 


velop the greatness of our university as a seat of learning and as a liberal 
institution, .. . 


"The few colored men who enter Harvard are educated and cultivated stu- 
dents seeking higher education and the opportunities for a liberal education. 
Gan it be that these few men can so shock the susceptibilities of present-day 
Harvard undergraduates that they desire to deny them a right to live and to eat 
in the spacious dormitories? These colored students are not seeking to be in- 
troduced into the homes of their classmates or to attend their teas or dances 

or to obtrude where they are not wanted; all they ask is a right to live and 


let live, and to enjoy the same privileges as other undergraduates in purely 
academic affairs. ... 


“Where is this system of proscription going to end? Are Asiatics to be 
discriminated against? Is it the same Harvard that conferred an honorary de- 

gree a few years ago on Booker T. Washington? Harvard is not a private school, 
but a great national university, with its gates wide open to all who can comply 


with the entrance requirements, based on scholarship, not on race, color or 
creed, ..." 


THE COLOR QUESTION AND OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Besides reports of missionaries from India, China, Japan, and other 
countries, here and there we get illuminating sidelights on the effect our 
race relations at home are having upon our participation in international af- 
fairs, Edwin L. James, special correspondent at Lausanne, reported in the 

NEW YORK TIMES of December 31 a summary of the project for a National Home for 
Armenians presented by Drs, James L. Barton, of the Near East Relief, W. W. 
Peet, of the American Board Mission in Constantinople, and George R. Montgomery 
of the Armenian America Society, and submitted to the Lausanne Conference by 
Mr. Child, U, &, official observer, The plan oalls upon the Turks to set aside 
a territory of about 18,000 square miles for # National Armenian Home to be 
autonomous under the administration of the League of Nations. Mr. James re- 
ports: “One member of the Turkish delegation said in reply to this plan, 'We 


shall propose that America establish in the State of Texas a home for American 
Negroes. '" 


When M, Clemenceau was visiting this country, he had occasion to deny 
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the statements cf Senator Hitchcock who repeated stories of atrocities of 
French African troops upon Germans along the Rhine. Clemenceau called atten- 
tion to official French denial of such outrages and said that these black 
troops had helped save civilization and that France would not deny them their 
place in history. Now comes a letter to Senator Borah from P. B. Noyes, late 
Américan Commissioner in the Rhineland, in support of the French denial. The 
NEW YORK TIMES in an editorial on January 9, says "Incidentally Mr. Noyes, who 
has not shown in the past much liking for the French in their military activi- 
ties, takes up the charges that their colored troops have been guilty of atro- 
cities against the Germans among whom they have been quartered since the occu- 
pation, and he declares that these accusations were nothing but German propa- 
ganda, designed to work upon the colored prejudices supposed to exist in the 
United States." This conclusion, the TIMES states, was based on a careful 
investigation of every alleged atrocity, made at his request by a high German 
official in the Rhineland. Mr. Noyes concludes "that the behavior of the 
French colored troops was as good as that of any soldiers of any nation, though 
he is inclined to criticise as tactless their use in eearcenie. order among a 
white population." 


BUFFALO FEDERATION OF CHURCHES SURVEYS NEGRO LIFE 


The Federation of Churches of Buffalo has just issued a pamphlet sum- 
marizing a study of the Negro section of that city, by Harold R. Husted. The 
data analyzed were gathered in a two weeks’ canvass from representatives of such 
organizations as the Children’s Aid Society, Public Welfare Department of Buf- 
falo, District Nursing Association, Buffalo Foundation, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Y.M.C.A., Public Library, etc. The present Negro population is about 
7,000, which is a decrease from a population estimated at 10,000 in 1920 and an 
increase from less than 2,000 in 1916. The report says: "There is no doubt 
that the colored population will gradually increase." 


Working and living conditions are indicated by the statement that "un- 
skilled labor (Negro) is being paid on an average of four dollars a day in Buf- 
falo, ‘the average wage paid to Negro workers in four of the building trades is 
one dollar an hour. There is no unemployment at the present. .. . On some of 
the streets, as William, Vine, Vine Valley, Arsenal Place, Clinton and Michigan, 
the living conditions are disgraceful." .. . Some of the community conditions 
are indicated thus: "The number of houses of ill-fame in this section is as- 
tounding. Many of these pleces are run by Jewish women and have both white and 
colored girls as inmates. Solicitation from windows, porches, and on the walks, 
is carried on openly day and~night. .. . There are no playgrounds in this 
immediate neighborhood and consequently the childron play on the streets." Of 
the educational conditions the report states: "The Negro children are given 
equal opportunity with the other children of the city. .. . There is one need 
that possibly could be taken care of. The boys between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen who are coming North are far behind with their schooling, They are 
too big to go in the classes where they belong and consequently they are not 
attending school at all." 


The religious conditions seem somewhat startling, since only 324 per 
cent of the total Negro population of 7,000 were members of Protestant 
churches; 3¢ per cent were considered Catholics; 2 per cent were members of 
four "Holiness Missions" — leaving 624+ per cent not members of any church, 

Of the children it was stated that 65 per cent do not attend any Sunday School. 
"The bane of Negro work in many other cities has been the rapid increase of 
small inefficient colored churches. The need is for fewer and better churches 
in this section." 
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The report sets forth and presses strongly the needs of the Negro com- 
munity; among them, a Negro community center to include an auditorium, gymna- 
sium, kindergarten, day nursery, branch library; stronger equipped churches; 
control of vice situations better recreation facilities; a working girls’ homes 
night school for the older boys. 


RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1923 


The Commission on the Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches has issued a call to churches and other religious organizations 
throughout the Nation to observe February 11, 1923 as Race Relations Sunday. 
This is the day preceding the birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglass. Already about a score of the leaders of tho different church denom- 
inations, women's organizations, ¥.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. have endorsed the idea 
and promised official cooperation. Three lines of observation of the day are 
suggested: an exchange of visitors between churches of the two races} special 
exercises by the Sunday Schools, young people's societies, and other auxili- 
aries; special meetings, sermons and addresses. 


KENTUCKY INTERRACIAL COMMISSION HOLDS STATE CONFERENCE 


The State Interracial Commission of Kentucky held its Third Annual Con- 
ference with white and Negro representatives from all parts of the State, Decem- 
ber 15-16, Following the addresses and extended discussion of a number of im- 
portant topics, the Conference issued a set of "findings" which include the 
following: “That courses of study of racial problems should not only be intro= 
duced into colleges, but extended to include courses on Race Relations in high 
and normal schools as well; .. . that the press be urged to exercise care to 
publish impartially violations of law on the part of either race, and also that 
it set before the public an impartial account of the meritorious achievements 
of both races; .. . that the committee is in thorough accord with the view 
that goodwill, founded upon intellectual, moral and spiritual knowledge, will 
produce a compelling power which, linked with the proper commanding physical 


forces, will combat the destructive work of prejudice and build constructive 
and well founded community life." 


SOUTHERN WOMEN ON RACE RELATIONS 


One of the most convincing signs of increasing goodwill between the 
races is the widespread expression of sentiment and action taken by Southern 
white women. North Carolina women have formed a State Commission on Race Re- 
lations. They have issued a strong statement of principles, among which occur 
the following: 

"We belicove that unrest existing between two different races dwelling 
side by side under the same economic system and the sams government can be less- 
ened, and eventually dispelled by a course of justice and fair play. ... 

"We believe that every human being should be treated not as a means to 
another's end, but as a person whose aspirations toward self-realization must 
be recognized; that we must cherish racial integrity and racial self-respect, 
as well as such mutual respect as will lead each to higher moral levels, to 
mutual trust and mutual helpfulness. ... 

"No family and no race rises higher than its womanhood, Hence, the in- 
telligence of women must be cultivated and the purity and dignity of womanhood 


must be protected by the maintenance of a single standard of morals for both 
races." 


= 
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Similar organizations of women have been effected during the last year 
in Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 


GROWING PUBLIC OPINION AGAINST LYNCHING 


On December 4-6, representative white women from thirteen Southern 
stales, all of them officials of the Woman's Missionary Council or Conference 
of Social Service Superintendents, M.H. Church, South, conferred at Atlanta, 
Ga. After a three day discussion of Negro life and race relations they issued 
@ vigorous address to the public relative to lynching, declaring that the faile 
ure of the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill "has thrown the whole responsibility back 
upon each state for removing this hideous crime" and demanding that the author- 
ities of the several states make good their claim proving their competence to 
abolish mob violence and lynching. The resolution also called upon the people 
of tho several states and upon the pulvit and the press to join in an effort 
to end this “barbarous practice", Official colored church bodies in the South 
have met this declaration with expressions of approval and gratitude. 


On December 7, the Georgia Baptist Convention (white) in Atlanta adopte 

ed an extraordinary resolution, which included the followings "The perpetuity 
of free institutions is conditioned upon obedience to law and proper respect 
for constituted authority. The most barbarous, heathenish and unchristian 
fora of lawlessness with which we have to deal is lynching, or mob violence, 
It is a cancer on our body politic, and a disgrace to our Christian civiliza- 
tion. How any man can muster enough audacity to claim Christianity, and join 
@ mob and assist, or even approve, the murderously taking away of human life, 
no matter on what pretense or reason, is incomprehensible and preposterous." 


Growing Southern sentiment is also indicated by the newspaper comment - 
on the faiivre of the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. The Charleston POST said: "The 
Dyer Bill is a symptom of which the States would do well to take serious ac- 
count. The crime of lynching is a disgrace and a danger to the whole Nation, 
and the States must find a way to put dn end to it. If they do not show their 
capacity to deal with this evil, ultimately some measure of the general charac- 
ter of the Dyer Bill will be enacted by a stretching of the Constitution.” The 
RALEIGH NEWS AND OBSERVER said: "Our representatives were right in holding 
that the South would itself? protect its Negro population and that the law was 
unnecessary. It is incumbent upon us to show that they were right in that 
representation." The ATLANTA CONSTITUTION said: "The Dyer Bill has failed of 
enactment, but if lynching and mob outlawry is permitted to continue to shock 
the conscience and sensibilities of the American people from time to time, it 
is as certain as the coming of tomorrow that sooner or later @ means will bs 
found whereby the forces of federal law will be invoked to put an end to it." 


NEGROES GREET CLEMENCEAU 


Although not given much space in the press, Negro Americans paid homage 
to Georges Ulemenceau on his recent visit. Colored citizens of St. Louis, Mo. 
presented him with a bouquet accompanied by a letter which stated: "We wish, 
through you, to say to France that it is with much gratitude we recall her 
just and kindly treatment of our colored soldiers while in ner territory, and 
the many recognitions of merit and bravery which they wear with honor and deep 
appreciation. And our gratitude to you and to France is but deeper when we 
remember that upon their return from France, many were humiliated and made the 
target of murderous attacks, mobbed and lynched," 
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PHILADELPHIA INTERRACIAL COMMITTEE 


This is a permanent Committee of white and colored citizens, their prin- 
cipal aim being better understanding and cooperation between the races. The 
Committee, started three years ago with equal numbers of the two races, as a 
generous, volunteer Quaker service led by Mrs. Anna Biddle Stirling, has grown 
into a general community movement. In the words of Mrs. Stirling: "It came 
about to answer the need we white folk, ignorant of all that concerns cultured 
colored folk, had to get some mutual touch, understanding, and sympathy with 
such colored people," The Committee has held regular monthly meetings for 
study and conference, and occasionally well-planned public meetings. The last 
general public meeting, held October 27, 1922, called together a most influen- 
tial group of white and colored speakers and citizens, Another general confer- 
ence is planned for April 21 to consider "a working program for inter-racial 
development" for the Philadelphia district. 


One of the important pieces of work of the Committee has been an educa- 
tional campaign. An example of such activity is a widely distributed leaflet 
prerared by Leslie Pickney Hill and Monroe N. Work which says concerning the 
Negro: "Teach him the uses and constrain him from the abuses of the franchise. 
Give him schools and teachers to do incessant battle with ignorance and poverty 
and crime. Welcome him to the full fellowship of citizens strictly upon the 
basis of morit .... There is only one test for the Negro. Can he assimi- 
late and oxpress American culture? Does he respond to the ideals of a free 
democracy?" ine leaflet contains also statistics showing economic, educational, 
religious, and other elements of progress of the Negro. 


DR. MOTON IN SCOTLAND 


In October, Dr. R.R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute, went to 
Scotland at the invitation of the Scottish Churches Missionary Congress at 
Glasgow, Scotland. One of his addresses, containing many striking statements, 
appeared in the SOUTHERN WORKMAN for December, "Perhaps no phase of American 
life has involved so much of tragedy and romance nor s0 profoundly affected the 
development of its history as the working out of this contact between white men 
and black men within the bosom of a@ nation ‘conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal'". 


He pointed out that aside from those in agriculture there are over a 
miilion Negroes in various trades and industries in the United States, exclu- 
sive of women in gainful cccupations. “There are now 70 bunks managed by Ne- 
groes, three ci which have annual clearings in excess of $1,000,000 each. 

There are today 38 insurance companies conducted by Negroes. ...-e- I vane 
turo the ussertion that if the Negro can survive the competition of the American 


business man he can triumph over every other difficulty which he may find in 
the pathway of his progress." 


in speaking of the religious life of the Negro, he said: "The great 
bulk cf American Negroes are identified in their religious life with the Metho- 
dist end Baptist communions in which tue control and direction of church life 
are ontire)y withia their own hands. .. .. This work has given large play to 


the natiy. capacities of the race for self-government and organized activity." 
He said jv ‘ners “Negroes in America today own one-fourth of the homes in which 
they live. 


But it is in what goes on within these homes that the real story of 
the prog: ©» and development of the Negro is to be gfuound. .. . The culture, 


the refiieusst, the aspirations toward tne best and finest things of life, the 
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eager desire for the development of children, and the high s tan dards for woman- 
hood constitute a story that thus far has been known only to the race itself... 


"Negroes object to segregation because segregation carries with it the 
suggestion that the race is inferior and unfit for association with decent 
people of any other race. In our country where the separation of races is 
practiced the Negro always suffers. ... The progress and development of the 
Negro in America is evidence of the possibilities of the Negro in the homeland 
of Africa and in other lands to which he has been carried from Africa. ... 

We have discovered at last that most of the difficulty arises, not because of 
any inherent antagonism between different races, but because of gross misunder- 
standing on both sides of the aims and aspirations, the designs and purposes 
held by these different peoples." 


"PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS" BY WHITE AND NEGRO AMERICANS 


In HARPER'S MAGAZINE for December Meredith Nicholson, in characteristic 
style raises the question “Are We a Happy People?" He says concerning his ex- 
perience during a trip westward: "I summoned history to my aid as I went into 
the dining car for breakfast. ... My reflections upon history, ancient and 
modern, brought me up sharply against the Declaration of Independence, ... I 
wished to ask the efficient Negro waiter whether he, as an American citizen, 
duly recognized as such in a pendant to the Constitution I was taught to revere, 
had realized the happiness to which he was entitled; but I refrained. I had 
not the heart to put the question, remembering that I, his Caucasian brother, 
had done, and probably through sheer cowardice, would continue to do, precious 
little to widen his opportunities for attaining the happiness to be derived 
only from a sense of the justice and goodwill of one’s neighbors. My appetite 
was sO spoiled by the reflection that a man’s eligibility for happiness can be 
determined by the chance of race or color that I felt like apologizing to the 
waiter for accepting his intelligent and courteous service. 


“Later in the day, as I passed thru the dining-car and found the crew 
‘getting a little harmony’ as they reset the tables I said tO myself: These 
men, denied as they incontrovertibly are, anything beyond the mildest approzi- 
mation of the guarantee of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and viewed 
with distrust and animosity the minute they attempt to do anything nobler than 
contribute to the ease and comfort of the lordly white, nevertheless do find a 
certain happiness, As races have served other races in an apprenticeship, 
learning from their masters the arts that were to serve them, so may the Negro 
be biding his time until, developed in the hard school of servitude, he takes 
his place as one of the great world races and joy-rides in the chariots of 
Pharaoh. ... 


"But when I sought the club car and looked down the aisle at the 
gloomy countenances of my fellow travelers, I questioned seriously whether the 
black men really haven’t the best of it, Mirth and melody bubble in their 
souls, in spite of the fact that in certain areas of the republic they are 
effectually disfranchized, and in all others with which I enjoy familiarity, 


find themselves excluded .,. even from places where members of their own race 
provide the entertainment." 
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